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The Representation of the Gallop Strides Forward Through Time 


by Boudewijn F. Commandeur 

The horse is the most visible animal 
in works of art in all ages and cultures. 
However, he isn’t often represented in 
the gallop or canter. A search through 
about 2,000 reproductions of paintings 
and sculptures with horses yielded only 
55 works with one or more horses in 
a position indicating gallop or canter. 
This gait has clearly never been a 
favorite of artists. 

Until the late 19th century, the pre¬ 
cise movements of the legs during the 
gallop were not known, and artists 
used various stereotype positions to 
indicate a galloping horse. Although 

tists and the public seemed satisfied 
with the stereotypes, riding masters and 
veterinarians continued to work toward 
improving the descriptions of the gaits. 

Previously the gaits could only be 
studied by listening to the hoof beats, 
watching the legs and looking at the 
impressions of the hooves in the sand. 
While these observations resulted in 
accurate descriptions of walk and trot, 
they were not sufficient to record the 
gallop with all its movements and 
varieties. Aristotle (fourth century B.C.) 
described the walk correctly. William 
Cavendish (the Duke of Newcastle, 
1592-1676), did well with the trot and 
amble, but failed with the gallop, 
though he described the moment of 
suspension. 


Claude Bourgelat’s little-known study 
presented to the Academie des Sciences 
in 1750 and published in the Memoires 
de VAcademie was a partial break¬ 
through. Bourgelat (1712-1779) differ¬ 
entiated between the canter (in three¬ 
time) and the gallop (in four-time). His 
conclusion about the moment of sus¬ 
pension was correct, but his conclusion 
about the successive supporting legs 
was incorrect. 

George Claude Goiffon and Antoine 
Francois Vincent followed up with an 
atlas on the correct representation of 
the anatomy and movements of the 
horse in their 1779 book, Memoire 
Artificielle des Principes Relatifs a la 
Fidele Representation des Animaux , 
but basically used the observations 
of Bourgelat. 

The first investigator who did not 
rely on the literature or his ears and 
eyes was Etienne-Jules Marey (1830- 
1904). This French physiologist deve¬ 
loped apparatuses that graphically 
registered the movements of the horse 
and other animals. 

One consisted of a rubber ball fixed 
between the branches of the horseshoe 
(Fig. 1). A long flexible tube was fixed 
to the ball. At the end of the tube a 
style was mounted that was moved by 
the compressed air in the tube. The 
style produced an ink line on paper 
mounted on a revolving cylinder. The 
rider held the cylinder, which regis¬ 
tered the movements of 
each leg separately on 
the paper. 

The rubber ball under 
the hoof did not, how¬ 
ever, hold up on roads 
and streets. Therefore 
Marey constructed a 
contraption fixed on 
the cannon bone of 
each leg (Fig. 2) consist¬ 
ing of a boot with a 
small rubber box at the 
front. A little copper 



Fig. 3. Horse and rider holding six tubes 
and cylinder in Marey*s experiments. 


bar, balanced with a small lead ball, 
was fixed to each boot with a hinge and 
followed the movements of the legs by 
exerting pressure on the rubber box. 

A flexible tube led from the rubber 
box to the style and revolving cylinder 
of paper held by the rider. The pres¬ 
sure on the rubber box resulted in 
movements of the style via compressed 
air in the tube. Registrations were 
made of the four legs and also the 
movement of the withers and the 
croup. Hence six rubber tubes led to 
the cylinder with the revolving paper 
(Fig. 3). 

Marey’s graphic registrations proved 
that during the canter the horse first 
rests on one foot, then three, then two, 
then three, then one, followed by the 
unsupported moment. In 1872 Marey 
became the first to publish an article 
on the correct movements of the can¬ 
tering horse. Results of his experiments 
were published in 1873 in his book La 
Machine Animate , of which an English 
edition was published in 1874. Marey 
was indeed the father of modem equine 
locomotion study. 

Marey also registered the move¬ 
ments of the gallop, but these record¬ 
ings indicated that the horse rests 
consecutively on one leg, on two, on 
three, on four, on three, on two and 
then on one before the moment of sus¬ 
pension. Here Marey’s apparatus could 
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Marey recorded the movements of the horse with 
apparatuses mounted on the hoof and cannon bone. 



not follow the fast gait and gave an 1878 the French scientific magazine 

erroneous impression. In reality the La Nature published a report on 

horse rests on one leg, on two, on one, Muybridge’s innovative experiments, 

on two and then again on one before Marey read the report; the two 

the moment of suspension. researchers met in 1881 in Paris. 

In California, the former California Inspired by Muybridge’s photographs, 

governor and U.S. senator Leland Stan- Marey left his graphic method and 

ford (1824-1893) was interested in the started to build a photographic camera 

position of the horse’s legs in all with a fixed plate and a revolving disk 

gaits, particularly the fast trot and the with slots through which the plate was 

gallop. Stanford, for whom Stanford successively exposed. This was the be- 
University was named, owned a string ginning of what Marey called “chrono- 
of racehorses. photography.” The new camera regis- 

In 1873 Stanford commissioned tered many more positions in a short 
photographer Eadweard Muybridge to time than Muybridge’s row of cameras, 

take sequential photographs illustrat- Marey’s camera was subsequently 

ing the horse in motion in order to improved by the brothers Auguste and 

check Marey’s finding of the moment Louis Lumiere, French motion-picture 

of support by one leg and the ‘ ‘unsup- pioneers who made use of Thomas 

ported transit” in the trot and gallop. Edison’s film transport system and 

Muybridge (1830-1904) initially made illumination method. Thus the early 
photographs of a fast trotting horse stage of the film camera was developed, 
that showed a phase with all four feet 

off the ground, but no mention was Gallop * n Art 

made of the canter or gallop. Since the first indications of the real 

In 1878 Stanford again commis- movements in the gallop date from the 

sioned Muybridge to make a series of 1870s, artists before that time could 

photographs to record all sequential not have known the exact positions of 

stages of the trot and gallop. Muybridge the legs in the gallop. They could only 

positioned a series of 12 cameras at follow their powers of observation or 
equal distances from each other. In less apply stereotype positions, 
than half a second a horse galloped The use of stereotype positions was 

along the row of cameras and hit a thin extensively studied by the French 

line connected to each camera which, archeologist Salomon Reinach. His 

as it broke, operated the camera’s shut- study was published in six articles in 

ter. Muybridge published the first the Revue Archeologique during 1900 

results in 1878 as a set of six cards, five and 1901 and served as reference 

which showed fast trotting horses and material for later authors. Reinach dis- 

one which featured a horse running. tinguished four stereotype representa- 

Muybridge’s photographs confirmed tions of the gallop in art. He called 

Marey’s findings and solved the last them the canter, the flexed plunge, the 

uncertainties about the differences extended plunge, and the flying gallop 

between the canter and the gallop. In Comparing these four positions 



Fig. 4. Slab from the Parthenon frieze showing one horse in the correct first move¬ 
ment of the canter (right), and one horse in the incorrect first movement (left). 


COURTESY THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 


in art with four positions from 
Muybridge’s photographs, Reinach 
drew the conclusion that the stereo¬ 
type canter is the only position whic' 
corresponds with reality, because it ^ 
equal to the first movement of the gal¬ 
lop after the moment of suspension. 

In this author’s opinion, however, 
this conclusion is unjustified. In the 
stereotype canter shown by Reinach, 
the horse lifts its left hind leg while 
the right hind leg is the only one rest¬ 
ing on the ground. The left foreleg is 
lifted and extended ahead of the right 
foreleg. This sequence of movements 
is in contrast to the diagonal move¬ 
ment of the gallop as shown by 
Muybridge’s photographs. When the 
left hind leg is lifted, while the right 
hind leg is resting on the ground, the 
right foreleg should be lifted ahead of 
the left one, and not vice versa, as in 
Reinach’s stereotype. 

Consequently one cannot agree with 
Reinach’s conclusion that this canter 
position shown by a number of horses 
in the frieze of the Parthenon is a cor¬ 
rect representation of the legs in this 
moment of the gallop. The canter 
position of the horses on the Parthenon 
frieze is, however, more complex. In 
the frieze one can observe 34 horses i 
the first movement of the gallo A 
Twenty-four of them show the stereo¬ 
type canter as discussed by Reinach 
and are, thus, incorrect. The 10 others 
are represented with the diagonal pair 
of legs in the correct position. 

This fact, unobserved by Reinach, 
leads to a new conclusion. The differ¬ 
ence cannot be attributed to dissimilar 
views or knowledge between various 
sculptors, because the correct and in¬ 
correct positions occur together on 
one slab (Fig. 4). The sculptors of the 
frieze had a good general impression 
of the canter movements and must 
have “guessed” the position of the 
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Fig. 5. Cavalry Charge of the Hussars (1884) by G.H. Breitner. 


legs—sometimes right, sometimes 
wrong. Fifty-six more cantering horses 
can be seen but are damaged to the 
extent that the precise position of the 
legs cannot be established. 

Though the sculptors of the Parthe¬ 
non had a better impression of the 
canter than later artists, the horses still 
show large differences. The flexion of 
the hind legs, for example, is far too 
low to the ground and the forehand 
too elevated. 

It should be noted that Lida 
-eitmann (Bloodgood), in her work 
The Horse in Art, repeats the observa¬ 
tions and the illustration of Reinach, 
and draws the same incorrect conclu¬ 
sion without mentioning the source. 

In art, Reinach’s four stereotypes 
were usually used. The occasional cor¬ 
rect representation of the gallop or 
canter in the course of history was not 
recognized as correct and consequent¬ 
ly not followed by other artists. This 
situation changed after the wide circu¬ 
lation of Muybridge’s postcards and 
books of his photographs. 

Various authors have credited French 
painter Aime Morot (1850-1913) as the 
first to paint a galloping horse in the 
realistic moment of suspension. His 
painting The Cavalry Battle ofRezon- 
ville (1886), which showed a galloping 
horse in the correct moment of suspen¬ 
sion, became so popular that prints 
were made and widely distributed. The 
painting is now in the town hall of the 
Bourcefranc-Le Chapus in France. 

This naturalistic representation 
aroused praise but also criticism, 
which proved how strong the appreci- 
ion for stereotype positions still was. 
Morot apparently practiced what he 
had learned from the many lectures 
Muybridge had given during his stay in 
Paris in 1881-1882. 


In truth, Morot was not the first to 
apply the new knowledge in art. Dutch 
painter George Hendrik Breitner 
(1857-1923) painted a cavalry charge 
in 1883-1884 (Fig. 5) that showed very 
clearly a large group of galloping hus¬ 
sars with their horses in the correct 
moment of suspension, and an officer 
with his horse in the first moment of 
the canter. This painting, which was 
exhibited at the World Exposition in 
Antwerp in 1885, was made several 
years before Morot’s painting. 

Breitner spent six months in 1884 in 
Paris, where Muybridge’s lectures and 
photographs had made much impres¬ 
sion in artistic and scientific circles. At 
this point Breitner was interested in 
horses and painted many army scenes 
including them. 

Most importantly, Breitner had an 
interest in photography. He owned 
cameras in a time when they were 
exclusive, and in later years published 
photographs of Amsterdam street 
scenes. With his interest in photo¬ 
graphy, it is all the more likely that he 
studied the work of Muybridge. 

The fact that Morot’s galloping horse 
was, erroneously, considered the first 
correct representation is presumably 
caused by the wide distribution of 
prints of his painting. Breitner’s paint¬ 
ing, exhibited in a smaller country, was 
less widely known, but was still criti¬ 
cized in the newspapers because of the 
unusual “leaping” horse. Critics did 
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not link Breitner’s view on the gallop¬ 
ing horse with Muybridge’s findings. In 
any case, Breitner combined scientific 
precision with artistic quality before 
Morot did. 

Latest Registrations of the Gallop 

After the spectacular results of Marey 
and Muybridge with photography and 
chronophotography, German researchers 
used the motion picture to analyze 
horse locomotion further. The subject 
lost attention with World War II, 
perhaps as a result of the declining use 
of the horse, or perhaps because of the 
idea that there was not much more to 
explore. 

Scientists of our time apply opto¬ 
electronic registration systems to the 
movements of the horse. Reflective 
markers are fixed on the horse, and 
the light reflected is recorded by a 
camera, stored on a computer disk and 
analyzed. Until now, most of the 
experiments have applied only to the 
walk and trot. In the future veterinary 
scientists will be able to recognize 
desirable or undesirable gaits through 
this analysis. 

It remains to be seen in what way 
painters of the future will incorporate 
this knowledge in their work. 

B.F. Commandeur resides in The Nether¬ 
lands. His article on the historical 
development of the side-seat appeared in 
the December 1986 newsletter. 


For further study , consult these NSL books: 

Hendricks, Gordon. Eadweard Muybridge: the Father of the Motion Picture. 

New York: Grossman Publishers, 1975. 

Lang, Gerald. The Horse: Photographic Images, 1839 to the Present. 

New York: Abrams, 1991. 

Muybridge, Eadweard. Animals in Motion. New York: Dover Publications, 1957. 
Stillman, J.B.D. The Horse in Motion. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 
1882. 



COMMENTS FROM 
THE CURATOR 

by Alexander Mackay-Smitb 


FAIRFAX HARRISON: 


Fairfax Harrison (1869-1938) of 
“Belvoir,” The Plains, Va., was a 
gentleman and a scholar. He was also 
president of the Southern Railroad, one 
of the largest in the country. The hold¬ 
ings of the Virginia State Library in¬ 
clude 81 publications by Harrison. 
More than half of these had to do with 
railways. The balance reflected his 
scholarly tastes and pursuits. 

Harrison’s ancestry was both Virgin¬ 
ian and patrician. As a gentleman his 
standards were Elizabethan, the stan¬ 
dards set forth by Richard Braithewaite 
in his 1630 book The English Gentle¬ 
man. One of Braithewaite’s basic 
precepts was that “to flaunt one’s 
learning is the mark of ill-breeding.’’ 
In consequence Harrison’s name does 
not appear on the title pages of his 
scholarly books. It does appear on the 
copyright pages; there were no copy¬ 
rights in Braithewaite’s day. 

The books were privately printed at 
Harrison’s expense in small editions of 
100 copies or more. They were not 
for sale. The author distributed them, 
with his compliments, to friends, 
individuals and institutions he consi¬ 
dered appropriate. 

This was scanty fare. Many were so 
important that scholars and turf his¬ 
torians, present and future, could not 
possibly carry on their work without 
them. 

Fairfax Harrison wrote books and 
essays about Roman agriculture; about 
Virginians, including Sally Cary, whom 
George Washington courted without 
success; about Virginia land grants and 
the proprietors of the Northern Neck; 
and notably, in 1924 the two-volume 
Landmarks of Old Prince William 
(County, Va.), which established the 
standard of excellence for local his¬ 
tories. 

Toward the end of his life, he for¬ 
tunately turned his attention to Ameri¬ 
can race horses foaled before 1830. 
During the eight years between 1928 
and 1935, he published seven volumes 
which, without reserve, are considered 
to be the finest examples of equine 
research ever printed. 

The Story Behind the Series 

The way this series came about is 
highly entertaining. Harrison was a 


major supporter of the Virginia Histor¬ 
ical Index, a monumental index of the 
contents of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography since its incep¬ 
tion. The editors of the magazine asked 
Harrison to contribute an article on 
early Virginia horses. After reading the 
existing texts on the subject, he put 
together a charming essay, beautifully 
written, with the felicitous title “The 
Equine F.F.V.’s’’ (First Families of 
Virginia). 

Since this was a new field, and since 
he was a cautious historian, Harrison 
first submitted the article to that 
famous foxhunter, his friend Harry 
Worcester Smith. Smith had become 
familiar with early Virginia horses 
through studying the works of Edward 
Troye (1808-1874), our greatest equine 
portrait painter, and through associa¬ 
tion with the eminent turf historian 
John Hervey. 

Smith sent the article for comment 
to John L. O’Connor, known as “The 
Sage of Schuylerville,’’ N.Y., where he 
made his summer home, not far from 
the race tracks at Saratoga Springs. In 
his youth O’Connor had groomed race 
horses and mucked out for his uncles; 
he gladly abandoned pitchforks, but he 
retained an interest in Thoroughbred 
pedigrees. It was perhaps the example 
of the compiler of the Morgan Horse 
Stud Book , Joseph Battell, which in¬ 
duced O’Connor to collect newspaper 
and broadside stallion advertisements, 
the most authentic source of early 
Thoroughbred pedigrees. 

Louis Lee Haggin, a major breeder 
whose stud farm was near Lexington, 
Ky., commissioned O’Connor to search 
Kentucky newspapers for advertise¬ 
ments. His findings were printed in a 
green cloth-bound volume titled Notes 
on the Thoroughbred from Kentucky 
Newspapers (Feb. 16, 1788-Nov. 21, 
1833) Compiled by John O’Connor, 
Privately Printed by Louis Lee Haggin . 
There is no date of publication, and 
none of the pages are numbered. Be¬ 
sides the texts of many Thoroughbred 
advertisements, the book contains 
many advertisements of stallions of 
other breeds, notably Quarter Horses 
and Saddlebreds. 

The local printer in Lexington broke 
his completion date promises one too 
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many times. One morning in 1927, 
when the pages were still in galley 
proof form, Haggin was so exasperated 
that he picked them up and had them 
bound elsewhere. Of this first and only 
edition about six copies are known 
today. The book is indispensable to turf 
scholars. Fortunately there are copies 
in the National Sporting Library, 
Middleburg, Va., and the Keeneland 
Association Library, Lexington, Ky. 

“All Wrong, Kid . . 

John L. O’Connor was the best man 
in the country to put Fairfax Harrison 
on the right track. He read Harrison’s 
manuscript, picked up a red pencil, 
scrawled “ALL WRONG, KID, ALL 
WRONG’’ across the title page and 
mailed it to the author. 

Harrison was incensed. He was not 
used to having his work called “all 
wrong,’’ and was even less accustomed 
to being addressed as “kid.” He tele¬ 
graphed O’Connor: “What’s wrong?** 
Back came the reply: ‘ ‘You ha 
merely repeated the errors of your 
predecessors.’’ 

With the humility of a truly great 
historian Harrison wrote a courteous 
letter asking how he might correct 
these errors. O’Connor suggested a 
meeting in New York. The fruits of 
the meeting were Harrison’s seven 
volumes (1928-1935), the most illus¬ 
trious stars in the firmament of turf 
history. 

O’Connor generously offered to 
make his entire collection available 
to Harrison, who gratefully accepted. 
Harrison also secured the services 
of two highly capable and experienced 
research scholars, Guy E. Mauldin and 
R.A. Jackson, who combed early 
newspaper files for additional stallion 
advertisements. A diligent and sys¬ 
tematic search was organized for pre- 
Revolutionary manuscript material 
on Virginia horses, their importers, 
owners, breeders, trainers and jockeys. 

Harrison expanded his original 
essay, which was published in the 
October 1927 issue of the Virgin* 
Magazine of History and Biography 
into the 184-page book The Equine 
F.F.V.’s (1928). The book, “a study 
of the evidence for the English horses 
imported into Virginia before the 




Revolution,” lists 38 imported stallions 
and 21 imported mares. 

Belair and Its Background 

The following year Harrison pub¬ 
lished a second book, The Belair Stud 
1747-1761 . In 1929 the 1,000-acre 
Belair Stud and its magnificent 18th 
century stone mansion house were 
the property of William Woodward. 
Woodward was a successful breeder, 
chairman of The Jockey Club and the 
collector of a notable group of early 
British Thoroughbred portraits now in 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Woodward was largely responsible 
for the repeal of the British Jockey 
Club’s “Jersey Act,” which excluded 
from the General Stud Book horses 
descending from unregistered mares 
imported into the colonies before 
the publication of Volume 1 in 1791. 
Harrison emphasized Woodward’s call 
for repeal in his book’s introductory 
“Epistle Dedicatory to William Wood¬ 
ward,” which also urged revision of 
the first six volumes of the American 
Stud Book. 



airfax Harrison was a prolific writer 
on historical subjects, including early 
American Thoroughbred bloodlines. 
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The book considers the six horses 
imported from England during the 
18th century who were at Belair Stud 
in Prince George’s County, Md.: the 
stallions Spark and Othello and the 
mares Queen Mab, Moll Brazen, Miss 
Colville and Selima, a daughter of 
the Godolphin Arabian and the most 
famous mare imported into the 
colonies. Since 1926 Selima has been 
commemorated in Maryland by the 
Selima Stakes, run annually at Laurel 
race course. 

In 1930 Harrison published his next 
book, The Roanoke Stud 1795-1833. 
John Randolph of Roanoke (1773-1833) 
served most of his life as a U.S. senator 
or member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. Although his rapier-sharp 
tongue made him the most feared 
debater in Congress, Randolph’s prin¬ 
cipal preoccupation was horse racing 
and breeding, and he-maintained one 
of the largest studs in the country. 

Randolph stubbornly tried to win 
four-mile races by crossing the sprint¬ 
ing blood of Janus with the distance 
blood of Sir Archy, the foundation sire 
of the modern American Thorough¬ 
bred. The first fourth of the book 
describes the failure of this experi¬ 
ment, and the rest is devoted to 14 
appendices related to racing. 

Appendix 14, “The Portraits of the 
Godolphin Arabian,” includes 11 pages 
of text and reproductions of seven 
portraits, the most detailed study to 
appear in print. This includes descrip¬ 
tions written in 1826 by John Randolph 
and in 1878 by John H. Wallace of 
Standardbred fame after their visits to 
Houghton Hall in England, which 
houses David Morier’s portrait of the 
horse. The British data was supplied by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow, the leading auth¬ 
ority on British sporting art at the time. 

Later in his life Harrison once again 
worked with Sparrow, this time on a 
book devoted to “portraitures” of Bri¬ 
tish race horses by artists earlier than 
George Stubbs (1724-1806). The book 
was never published. Harrison’s type¬ 
script and a large collection of related 
photographs are now in the library 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 

The Stud in the Sea 

The John's Island Stud 1750-1788 
was published in 1931. Harrison used 
O’Connor’s materials to reconstruct a 
South Carolina racing calendar for the 
years 1759-1791. He also wrote about 
Edward Fenwick, “the father of the 
Carolina turf.” In 1750 Fenwick 


founded a stud on John’s Island, 
the largest of the “sea islands” off 
the coast of South Carolina, with im¬ 
ported bloodstock descended from the 
Godolphin Arabian. 

The earliest stallion advertisements 
in the area were not for Thorough¬ 
breds but for the Narrangansett Pacers, 
swift and comfortable saddle horses 
native to Rhode Island’s Narrangansett 
Bay but popular with the plantation 
owners of the southern colonies and 
the West Indies. Harrison’s book in¬ 
cludes a section on the breed. 

In 1933 Harrison published The 
Background of the American Stud 
Book , an indispensable tool for turf 
scholars which is also a brilliant bib¬ 
liography much admired by librarians. 

Five years earlier C.M. Prior, the 
British turf historian, had published a 
comparable work titled The History of 
the Racing Calendar and General 
Stud Book. Harrison covered the same 
ground in adding to the text of his own 
work on the American Stud Book. 

It is said “comparisons are odious.” 
In fact the Harrison section is more 
complete and accurate than the Prior 
book. 

Harrison’s last published work was 
his magnum opus Early American 
Turf Stock 1730-1830. Volume I 
(1934) is devoted to imported mares, 
Volume II (1935) to imported stallions. 
The data for each mare includes the 
state where located, foaling date, names 
of breeders and owners, pedigrees, 
American Stud Book entry page, iden¬ 
tified produce and Bruce/Lowe tail 
female/family number. Corrections in¬ 
cluded citations of evidence, such as 
newspaper advertisements, on which 
the corrections were based. 

Stallions had additional data includ¬ 
ing race record, breeding record, seller 
to the colonies or states, importer, pro¬ 
geny and career at stud year by year. 

Harrison had previously published 
books on imported stallions and mares 
in three states: Virginia, Maryland and 
South Carolina. These two volumes 
cover 12 states. To encompass this mass 
of information required 417 pages in the 
volume for mares and 613 in the volume 
for stallions—a total of 1030 pages! 

For the collection of much of this 
data Harrison employed highly qualified 
assistants. But it was Fairfax Harrison 
who systematically put it all together— 
a gigantic task, accomplished with 
amazing rapidity. This was the product 
of an extraordinary mind, the most 
eminent among all turf historians. 
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PHOTO FROM POLO BY PENINA MEISELS AND MICHAEL CRONAN 


POLO. Penina Meisels and Michael 
Cronan. Collins Publishers, 1160 
Battery St M San Francisco, CA 
94111. 112 pp., illus. S 50.00. 

Photographer Penina Meisels notes 
in her introduction that polo is not 
for everyone, but this book can be 
appreciated by polo fanatics, casual 
spectators, photography buffs and 
others. 

Some of the images are black and 
white, but the ones to remember are 
hand-tinted in a soft palette. The result 
is a striking contrast between the calm, 
dream-like quality of the photos and 
Meisels’ strong images of one of the 
equine world’s most thrilling and 
dangerous sports. 

Meisels includes traditional action 
shots that may send a chill up the 
spine, but she also sets her sights on the 
polo life. There are images of divot 
stomping, tail braiding and ponying; of 
mallets, boots and other trappings. 
Among the most memorable are por¬ 
traits of hard-boiled polo veterans. 
Some books of photographs include a 
checklist listing each photo with its 
title or subject; be warned that this 
book does not. 

Meisels’ text both explains and 
expresses polo. In describing polo 
play, she writes: “Fundamentally, the 
game is about trajectories and align¬ 
ments, a passing game that requires 
both personal physical learning and 
organic, split-second teamwork.” But 
in describing the nature of the game, 
she goes one level deeper: “Although 
there are eight riders on the field, there 
are 16 personalities.” 

Colorful stories from the players, as 
well as quotes about polo, give the 
book a timeless appeal. 

L.R. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GREEN 
SPRING VALLEY HUNT CLUB, 
1892-1992. Margaret Worrall. 
Green Spring Valley Hunt Club and 
Green Spring Valley Hounds, Inc., 
30 Green Spring Valley Rd., 
Owings Mills, Md. 21117. 1992. 
155 pp., illus. Index. Appendix. 
Slip case. Numbered. $125.00. 

The people, past and present, of the 
Green Spring Valley Hounds in 
Maryland are known for doing things 
well. Their hunting country is one of 
America’s best; the same with their 


pack of Crossbred hounds; and it’s 
impossible to find more enthusiastic 
and knowledgeable followers. Green 
Spring’s 100-year history book reflects 
these qualities. 

The author has actually chronicled 
the history of two clubs. There’s the 
Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, Garri¬ 
son, Md., which was the heart of the 
country hunted by founder Redmond 
C. Stewart, 19 at the time. The fox- 
hunters built a clubhouse at Garrison 
in 1897. By 1925 urbanization of the 
Green Spring Valley, 15 or so miles 
north of Baltimore, prompted the fox- 
hunters to move to a 168-acre farm 
in the Worthington Valley, 15 miles 
north. 

The original site, known as the 
“Lower Club,” is an attractive coun¬ 
try club with an 18-hole golf course, 
tennis, swimming, etc., while the 
“Upper Club” has kennels, hunt stables 
and a brick clubhouse, parts of which 
go back to about 1785- The Maryland 
Hunt Cup race course is across the hill. 

The clubs are now separate entities. 
It’s proper, though, that both are 
included in the book, which was 
prompted by the foxhunters. Neither 
club is slighted. 

Horizontal in format, 8 1/2" x 11" 
in size, the book features tasteful lay¬ 
out and marvelous pictures, many in 
color by nationally known photo¬ 
grapher Cappy Jackson, a lifelong 
follower of Green Spring. The front 
flyleaf, a color map of Green Spring’s 


hunting country, includes sketches of 
some of the famous horses hunted by 
Green Spring members, including Hunt 
Cup winners Jay Trump, Mountain 
Dew, Lancrel and Third Army. The 
rear flyleaf is an aerial view of th'' 
Lower Club. 

Congratulations, Green Spring, your 
history is fascinating; congratulations, 
Margaret Worrall, your book is ex¬ 
tremely well done. We’re delighted to 
add it to our foxhunting collection at 
the National Sporting Library. 

P.W. 

WINNING: A TRAINING AND 
SHOWING GUIDE FOR HUNTER 
SEAT RIDERS. Anna Jane White- 
Mullen. Trafalgar Square Publish¬ 
ing, Howe Hill Road, North Pom- 
fret, VT 05053. 1992. 216 pp., 
illus., glossary. $24.95. 

From the start—even in the table of 
contents—this book is thorough and 
well-organized. The author’s extensive 
background in showing and judging 
allows her to use her knowledge to 
help riders of all levels improve their 
basic training and to add finesse to 
their riding and showing. 

The author, however, doesn’t limit 
herself to a few opinions or methods. 
She employs such industry leaders ? 
George Morris, Bertalan de Nemetm 
Christina Schlusemeyer, Major General 
J.R. Burton and Dr. Webb Sledge to 
add their touch to special areas such as 


flatwork, gymnastics, pony distances, 
Message movements and nutrition. 

The book uses excellent and under¬ 
standable graphics— including draw¬ 
ings, tables and photographs—that 
visually explain some of the more 
complex subjects covered. Advanced 
course designing and related striding 
are often difficult subjects to compre¬ 
hend, but in this book they are both 
concise and clearly explained with 
related graphics that support the text. 
One of the best aspects of the book is 
the instruction given to the rider as he 
or she proceeds through the book. In 
the beginning, the author uses many 
defining words in italics such as impul¬ 
sion, upward transition, downward 
transition, etc., that are explained in 
the book’s glossary. As the book delves 
into advanced work, the reader is 
guided step-by-step from single fences 
to advanced courses with advice on 
typical problems such as flying changes 
and controlling showing nervousness. 

This book will assist any level rider 
as it covers the gamut of equitation. By 
the end of the book, the reader has 
been taken on a journey through the 
; ntricacies of equitation—from mount- 

g, longeing and tack to basic dres¬ 
sage, riding a circle and advanced 
course work—and is ready to apply the 
information and exercises to benefit 
their equestrian education. 

T.L.B. 

THE NATURAL HORSE: LESSONS 
FROM THE WILD FOR DOMESTIC 
HORSE CARE. Jaime Jackson. 
Northland Publishing, P.O. Box 
1389, Flagstaff, AZ 86002. 1992. 
172 pp. Ulus. Bibliography. Index. 
$ 19.95. 

“Respond to my rhythms,” speaks 
Nature, “and I will help you to become 
what you are intended to be.” Nature’s 
intentions are the basis this book, in 
which lifelong farrier Jaime Jackson 
relates the ways of wild horses and 
then describes how such knowledge 
can be used to improve the lives of 
their domestic counterparts. 

Part of the book is Jackson’s study 
of free-roaming wild horses—their 
natural gaits, social organization and 
instincts. What do collection, balance 

id impulsion mean in their world? He 
explicitly sets forth ideas—often ab¬ 
stract ones that require a bit of 
brainpower—and supports them with 


quotes from horsemen such as Alois 
Podhajsky, Wilhelm Museler and even 
Xenophon. 

Another aspect of the book is 
Jackson’s study of the hooves of 107 
recently captured wild horses at a wild 
horse processing center in California. 
The results are aimed at farriers but 
should be read by all, as Jackson ex¬ 
plains “the natural hoof,” from its 
measurements and physical charac¬ 
teristics to its shaping through the 
horse’s movement over rocky terrain. 

Jackson also offers down-to-earth 
advice on putting the ways of the 
natural horse to good use on horseback 
and at home. For example, he explains 
watering behavior in the wild and then 
its possible adaptations for the domes¬ 
tic horse: “If a stream, pond, lake or 
other large, natural body of water is 
not available to a horse, provide a nice 
muddy area around the watering tank 
or trough but definitely apart from the 
feeding area. Make it large enough for 
the horse to stand or roll around in. 

I recommend burying the watering 
tanks in the ground, so the horse will 
have to spread apart its front legs to 
drink and exercise its strong, power¬ 
ful neck.” 

The Natural Horse is not a book for 
the casual reader. It is meant for horse¬ 
men who read and digest, and who 
own a good dictionary (keep one on 
hand if words like panopoly and vicis¬ 
situde are not in your everyday 
vocabulary). The end result is worth¬ 
while, however, as it offers horsemen 
an understanding of the horse’s natural 
ideal and the opportunity to help their 
horses live more closely to it. 

L.R. 

GOLDEN DAYS—CHELTENHAM 
GOLD CUP WINNERS FROM ARKLE 
TO GARRISON SAVANNAH. Jona¬ 
than Powell. Stanley Paul & Co. 
Ltd., London. Distributed in the 
U.S. by Trafalgar Square, North 
Pomfret, VT 05053. 1991. 160 pp. 
Illus. $39.95. 

Jonathan Powell, a newspaper jour¬ 
nalist who also does racing commen¬ 
tary for the BBC, describes the winners 
of England’s Cheltenham Gold Cup 
from 1964 through 1991. His style 
captures the atmosphere of the 
Cheltenham Festival, which crowns in 
mid-March Britain’s champion chasers, 
similar to the Breeders’ Cup races in 



the States. He describes the winning 
and losing horses so movingly that 
they have as much personality as the 
people associated with them. 

Arkle, the winner in 1964, 1965 and 
1966, the sole three-time victor, 
“strode the stage like a colossus. 
Songs, poems and eulogies were com¬ 
posed in his honor . . . Long-backed, 
yet wonderfully athletic with an attrac¬ 
tive head, big ears and a bright, alert 
eye, he was a freak of nature.” 

Powell likened a tired horse as 
“moving like an old man in tight 
boots,” and a beaten horse “might just 
as well have attempted to catch the 
wind when the winner bounded joy¬ 
ously clear on the flat like a great 
warhorse.” 

Foxhunters will appreciate Powell’s 
description of the behavior of Fort 
Leney (the 1968 winner) as a field 
hunter upon retiring from racing: “The 
usual order (in the hunt) was fox, Fort 
Leney and hounds.” 

Ryan Price, the trainer of What 
a Myth (1969), was one of Powell’s 
favorites. ‘' Centuries earlier, Price 
might have been a swashbuckling 
pirate. Outrageous, irascible, at times 
quite impossible, generous of spirit, 
utterly fearless and wonderfully enter¬ 
taining, he was all of these and more. 
He faced every challenge head-on and 
expected his horses to do the same.” 

Powell described the victory cele¬ 
bration following Dawn Run’s win in 
1986 to become the first horse to cap¬ 
ture the Champion Hurdle-Gold Cup 
double: “Emotion overflowed as she 
returned to the greatest Irish roar ever 
heard at the Festival. Thousands of 
English admirers joined in. We knew 
we had witnessed one of the supreme 
achievements in sport.” 

Take my word—Powell’s book is 
also a supreme achievement. 

P.W. 


To Confess that you are totally 
ignorant about the Horse , is 
social suicide; you will be 
despised by everybody , especially 
the horse. 

R.J. Yeatman and W.C. Sellar 
from Horse Nonsense 
(1933) 



NSL Newsbriefs 



Mrs. Helen K. Groves is an avid competitor in national cutting horse 
competitions. 



Pamela B. Ohrstrom and daughter Elissa Brown are regulars with the Orange 
County Hunt. Mrs. Ohrstrom is riding Appollinax, who was twice second in 
the Maryland Hunt Cup. 



George A. Weymouth Jr. driving a unicorn hitch of Standardbreds in a 1977 
Dressage at Devon driving exhibition. 


New Directors Named 

Helen K. Groves, Pamela B. Ohrstrom and 
George A. Weymouth Jr. were elected direc¬ 
tors at the annual meeting of the National 
Sporting Library Jan. 8. 

Mrs. Groves of Baird, Texas, is a national 
leader in breeding/training cutting horses at 
Silverbrook Farms in Virginia and Silverbrook 
Ranches in Texas. Her father, the late Robert 
J. Kleberg Jr., won the Kentucky Derby in 
King Ranch’s colors with Assault in 1946 and 
Middleground in 1950. Her six children are 
involved with horses: Helen C. Alexander is 
a member of The Jockey Club, vice president 
of the Thoroughbred Owners and Breeders 
Association and manager of King Ranch’s 
Thoroughbred holdings; Henrietta Alexander 
trains horses, including Serape, who won the 
Ballerina Stakes at Saratoga in 1992; Emory 
Alexander Hamilton is the breeder/owner 
of Queena, champion race filly 1991; John 
Alexander plays polo; Caroline Alexander 
owns race horses and competes with cutting 
horses; D.D. Alexander Matz was a member 
of the show jumping team in the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Games in 1991 and her husband, Michael 
Matz, rode in the Olympics in 1976 and 1982. 

Mrs. Groves is a director of the National 
Cutting Horse Association, the United State 
Equestrian Team, the Washington International 
Horse Show and the Virginia Horse Center. 

Mrs. Ohrstrom of The Plains, Va., is a regu¬ 
lar foxhunter with the Orange County and 
Piedmont hunts, often with her children, Jay 
and Elissa Brown. She frequently competes in 
A-rated horse shows. Riding Hershey and Blue 
Print, Mrs. Ohrstrom was champion and 
reserve in the adult hunter division at the 
Upperville Colt and Horse Show in 1991. She 
trains under Patty Heuckeroth of Southern 
Pines, N.C. 

Mrs. Ohrstrom is a steward of the Orange 
County Hunt, director of the International 
Cancer Alliance and board member of the 
Orthopedic Clinic of Children’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Weymouth of Chadds Ford, Pa., an 
acclaimed portrait and landscape artist, was 
the founder in 1967 of the Brandywine River 
Museum in Pennsylvania. He is a trustee of the 
Wyeth Endowment for American Art and 
chairman of the Brandywine Conservancy, an 
environmental and cultural organization. 

In sporting circles, Mr. Weymouth is inter¬ 
nationally known as a participant in driving 
and carriages; the founder of the Vicmead 
Coaching Club; a former director of tl 
Brandywine Polo Club; and owner of the 
timber horses, Sir George and Fenceador, who 
were consistent winners in the 1960s. 







The 1992 Duplicate Book Sale was 
' most successful in the library’s his¬ 
tory. The annual sale, which is the 
library’s main fundraiser, fulfilled its 
purpose with gusto, bringing in a grand 
total of more than $ 12,000. Some facts 
about the sale: 

• Over 330 lots were sold—no small 
feat when one remembers that a “lot” 
could be anything from a single book 
to 173 volumes of a serial. 

• The book receiving the most bids 
was Richard Clapham’s Book of the 
Fox , with ten bids. 

• The highest bid was $1,330. 

• The lowest bid was $1.00. 

• Fifty-one NSL members placed bids 
in the sale. 

• The books traveled to new homes in 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States. 

A number of the 1992 duplicate 
books and serials did not receive bids 
and are now available for purchase. We 
invite you to visit the library and give 
them a look; there are still a number 
of quality items on the shelves. 

The success of the sale was due in 
Rreat part to important book donations 
1992. We would like to once again 
thank Mrs. Margaret Carter, Ms. Hedda 
von Goeben, Mr. Edmund Twining III 
and others whose contributions made 
it possible. The generosity of our NSL 
donors allows us the opportunity to 
share these books—many of them rare 
editions or hard-to-find titles—with 
other educational institutions, horse 
lovers and book enthusiasts. Thank 
you, donors! 

Some of the books which had not 
received bids during the 1991 dupli¬ 
cate book sale hit the big time when 
the NSL donated them to the Washing¬ 
ton International Horse Show’s 1992 
Gala Silent Auction held at the Span¬ 
ish Embassy in Washington, D.C. The 
event raises funds for the horse show 
as well as charities. The NSL’s offering 
of books, including copies of R.S. 
Surtees’ Ask Mama and Peter Beck- 
ford’s Thoughts on Foxhunting , was 
one of the most popular items, accord¬ 
ing to WIHS auction coordinator Susan 
Krys—quite a compliment when a 
~ ’osby saddle and numerous vacations 
ere among the competition. 

****** 

About 200 members of the North 
American Riding for the Handicapped 


Association converged on Middleburg 
for a day in November as they honored 
their founders, including NSL curator 
Alexander Mackay-Smith. Many of the 
members on the day trip made their 
way from the Red Fox Inn, where the 
association’s founding meeting was 
held, to Vine Hill, home of The 
Chronicle of the Horse and the National 
Sporting Library, where they browsed 
through books on therapeutic riding 
such as John Davies’ The Reins of Life , 
Vanessa Britton’s Riding for the Dis¬ 
abled , Joseph Bauer’s Riding for 
Rehabilitation and Lida McCowan’s 
It Is Ability That Counts . Ghislani 
Durant’s 1878 book Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View proved 
to be a true crowd pleaser. 


Vine Hill also welcomed about 100 
guests participating in the Middleburg 
Candlelight House Tour in December, 
along with three other local historic 
homes. The NSL’s Peter Winants and 
Laura Rose joined Robert Banner, pub¬ 
lisher of The Chronicle of the Horse , in 
giving tours of the 1804 brick house. 
Some of the guests, who braved the tail 
end of a major snow and rain storm, 
were interested in the architecture of 
the building, others in its antiques and 
sporting art collection, and others in 
just satisfying their curiosity about the 
attractive house on the hill. The vault 


and book collection of the National 
Sporting Library were a highlight of the 
tour, and many visitors took home not 
only memories of an historic home but 
also answers to their horse questions. 

****** 

The following is a list of exhibitions 
that NSL members may find of interest. 
A contact number is included; we en¬ 
courage you to check schedules and 
hours before attending. 

LEXINGTON, KY. International Muse¬ 
um of the Horse, Kentucky Horse Park. 
“American Academy of Equine Art 
14th Annual Juried Exhibition.” April 
9-May 30, 1993. (703) 687-6701 or 
(606) 233-4303. The William G. Kenton 
Jr. Gallery showcases equine art in a 
variety of media by AAEA members 
and invited guests. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Kentucky Derby 
Museum. “Calumet: Remembering a 
Racing Empire. 1 ’ April 4-Sept. 25, 
1993. (502) 637-1111. Trophies, ob¬ 
jects and photographs highlighting the 
legendary Calumet Farm, home of 
eight Kentucky Derby winners, includ¬ 
ing Whirlaway and Citation. 

RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. “This Sporting Life.” March 
23-June 6, 1993. (804) 367-0878. Ap¬ 
proximately 60 18th- and early 19th- 
century works on paper from the Paul 
Mellon Collection of British sporting 


Welcome New Friends 

Mr, W, Michael Adams/Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Dennis Amato/Port Washington, N.Y. 
Ms. Anne Marie Banner/Bethesda, Md. 

Ms. Anne E. Chafer/Vienna, Va. 

Mr. Peyton S. Cochran Jr./Glyndon, Md. 
Mr. Anthony Del Balso/West Grove, Pa. 

Mr. Frank W. Dillow/Edmonds, Wash. 

Mrs. Leonard A. Duffy/Cream Ridge, N.J. 
Mr. & Mrs. Tom Geyer/Sturbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Ann Martin Green/Sykesville, Md. 

Mr. Peter Hammell/Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Thos. Hansen/ 

Upperville, Va. 

Ms. Amanda Harmon/Charlotte, N.C. 

Mr. John J. Head/Wainscott, N.Y. 

Mrs. Cathy C. Hope/Talmo, Ga. 

Ms. Sandra D. Izer/Williamsport, Md. 

Mrs. Linda B. Kelly/Roxbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Lazelle Knocke/Readington, N.J. 

Ms. Deborah Logerquist/Greenfield, Wis. 
Ms. Rita Mahnensmith/Ossian, Ind. 

Mrs. Judy A. Malone/Hedgesville, W.Va. 
Mrs, Constance Cornehl Martin/ 
Woodinville, Wash. 


Maryland Horse Breeders Foundation/ 
Timonium, Md. 

Dr. Kristine L. Matlack/Lake Nebagamon, Wis. 
Dr. R. Bruce McCloskey/St. Louis, Mo. 

The Russell Meerdink Co./Menasha, Wis, 
Mr. J. Patrick Michaels Jr./Tampa, Fla. 

Ms. Cynthia J. Morton/Lexington, Va. 
National Jousting Association/Mt. Solon, Va. 
Mr, Warren Packard/Troy, Mich. 

Ms. Mary Ann Radley/Arlington, Texas 
Ms. Kathleen Rais/Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Richard Riemenschneider/Leesburg, Va. 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack Rowland/Athens, Ga. 

Mrs. Robert C. Scott/Lyman, S.C. 

Mr. & Mrs. Tracy Spencer/Columbus, Ga. 
Sporting Life Stables/Middleburg, Va. 

Dr. Edmunde Stewart/Setauket, N.Y, 

Mr. Stitler A. Vipond/Rector, Pa. 

Mrs. Harold A. Vogel Jr./Bedminster, N.J. 
Mr. Harry C. Weber/Bowling Green, Mo. 
Mrs. Thomas J. Whitfield III/ 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

Mr. Thomas G. Wyman/Easton, Md. 

Ms. Susan Zimmerer/Cincinnati, Ohio 








art, including scenes of horse racing, 
fishing and shooting. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. Witte Museum. 
“Thundering Hooves: Five Centuries 
of Horse Power in the American 
West.” Through August 15, 1993. 
(512) 820-2169 or (512) 978-8167. 
More than 400 objects relating to the 
region’s four major horse cultures. The 
exhibition will travel to museums 
around the United States and Canada 
on a five-year tour. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NY. National 
Museum of Racing. “Joseph Levy Photo¬ 
graphs.” Through April 30, 1993. 
(518) 584-0400. The Special Exhibition 
Room features 36 photographs by Levy 
depicting Saratoga and its people— 
from the locals to the celebrities. 


The NSL is a member of the OCLC 
library computer network, which now 
links over 15,000 libraries around the 
world. Other libraries participating in 
the network’s inter-library loan system 
borrow books from the NSL, such as 
the Milwaukee Public Library, which 
recently borrowed A Photographic 
Guide to Conformation (by Bob 
Langrish) and Horses in the Sun (Judith 
Campbell). In addition, the Albert R. 
Mann Library at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, N.Y., borrowed the Maple¬ 
wood Hackney Stud and Stock Farm’s 
(1902) Catalog of Hackneys for a New 
York state preservation microfilming 
project. 


OFFICERS-DIRECTORS 

Chairman of the Board 
George L. Ohrstrom Jr. 
President — Peter Winants 
Curator — Alexander Mackay-Smith 
Secretary — George A. Horkan Jr. 
Treasurer — Dale Hogoboom Jr. 
Asst. Secretary-Treas. — Patricia Boyce 
Librarian — Laura Rose 

DIRECTORS 
Arthur W. Arundel 
John H. Daniels 
Helen K. Groves 
Dale Hogoboom Jr. 

George A. Horkan Jr. 
Alexander Mackay-Smith 
George L. Ohrstrom Jr. 

Pamela B. Ohrstrom 
F. Turner Reuter Jr. 

William Steinkraus 
Ellen B. Wells 
George A. Weymouth Jr, 

Peter Winants 
James L. Young 


Seen in the Stacks . . . 

Visitors: ,( 

• Norman Fine of Millwood, Va., studied the history of hunt attire. 

• Marty LeGrand and Shelby Sadler of Polo Magazine in Gaithersburg, Md., perused 
the polo collection. 

• Steve and Kathleen Johnson of Front Royal, Va., searched for information on 
the bloodlines of their Thoroughbreds. 

• Michael Condes of Melbourne, Fla., researched the history of cavalry horses at 
the National Horse Show. 

• Nathaniel H. Morison of Upperville, Va., looked for historical references to 
Welbourne, the family estate. 

• Elizbeth Zinba of Yale, Va., looked through carriage catalogues in search of the 
manufacturer of her antique carriage. 

• Marie Ryan of Traceries, a Washington, D.C., architectural firm, researched the 
building and design of 19th-century stables and carriage houses. The Dupont 
Circle Citizen’s Association enlisted the firm’s services in completing a landmark 
application that could land two sites—a former stable and a former carriage house— 
on the National Register of Historic Places. 

• Deborah Logerquist, a veterinarian from Greenfield, Wis., took a browse through 
the collection. 

• Nancy Ignatius of Washington, D.C., perused a copy of Carvel Collins’ The 
American Sporting Gallery ; Ignatius worked with Collins on the publication. 

• Linda Kay Howard of Witz, Va., was happy to find a copy of Colonel Decarpentry’s 
Piaffer & Passage. 

• Charles Brill of Gore, Va., browsed through early volumes of the American Turf 
Register. 

• Jo Struby of Upperville, Va., found information on riding instruction. Strut, 
a combined training competitor, gives clinics that help instructors improve their 
teaching techniques. 

• Tom and Anne Geyer, driving enthusiasts from Sturbridge, Mass., took a tour 
through the building and also browsed through the coaching and art sections. 

Pbone/Mail: 

• Nancy Kates of Richmond, Va., researching arthroscopic surgery of the knee of 
the horse. 

• A researcher for the game show “You Bet Your Life,” verifying the fact that 
33 states in the U.S. have fox hunts. 

• Bloodstock agent Tyson Gilpin of Boyce, Va., researching the background of 
Burrland Farm (now Hickory Tree Farm), Middleburg, Va. 

• Leslie Deering of Poolesville, Md., researching the hunter sire Return to Camelot. 

• Paul Evans of Vermont Education Television in Colchester, Vt., researching the 
Spanish Riding School for a documentary on the school and its Lipizzans. 

•Judith Wilder of Lovettsville, Va., researching 19th-century British sporting 
artist George Jackson. 

• Heike Albert of Valley Center, Calif., researching the bloodlines of her Selle 
Francais. 

• Jan and Laura Frieder of Paradise Valley, Ariz., researching the history of classi¬ 
cal horsemanship. 

• Jari Getz of Los Angeles, Calif., researching the 1955 match race between Swaps 

and Nashua. Nashua won the 1 1/4 mile race by 6 1/2 lengths in 2:04 1/5. The 
prize: $100,000, winner-take-all. ^ 

• Jodi Killeen, a docent at the DAR Museum in Washington, D.C., researching 
hunt board that is part of the museum’s collection. 

•Jane Taylor of Harpers Ferry, W.Va., researching the history of horses in 
Washington, D.C. 





Reasons to Become a Member 
of the National Sporting Library 


• You will support a unique library in Middleburg, Virginia, that provides access to current 
and historical information on horses for horsemen, writers, scholars and pleasure readers. 

The Library, which was founded in 1954, has a collection of over 10,000 volumes dating 
from 1553. Subjects include veterinary care, dressage, eventing, show jumping, breeding, 
foxhunting, polo and racing. Also present are over 600 books on sporting art and a fine 
collection of art including work by Edward Troye, Ben Marshall, Frank Voss and Paul Brown. 

• You will receive the National Sporting Library Newsletter, which features articles on 
contemporary and historic issues relating to the horse. The Newsletter also has reviews and 
listings of newly published horse books, as well as descriptions of books and art recently 
donated to the Library. 

• You will bid on books in the National Sporting Library’s Annual Duplicate Book Sale. The sale 
last November, which was restricted to Friends of the Library, had over 500 titles, many 
rarely on the market. The books in the sale had minimum prices ranging from $1.00 to $1500. 

Each fall members receive a list of books for this silent auction. Past sales have included titles 
such as: Thoughts On Hunting by Peter Beckford; Form Over Fences by Jane Dillon; The 
Maryland Hunt Cup by Stuart Rose; Grooming to Win by Susan Harris; Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man by Siegfried Sassoon; Steeplechasing by John Hislop; Training Hunters, Jumpers 
and Hacks by Col. Harry Chamberlin; and My Dancing White Horses by Alois Podhajsky. 


Peter Winants Alexander Mackay-Smith Laura Rose 

Director Curator Librarian 




THE FRIENDS OF 

THE NATIONAL SPORTING LIBRARY, INC. 


□ Life Member.S 1000.00 

□ Sponsor.8 500.00 

□ Sustaining Member.8 100.00 

□ Member.8 25.00 


My check for 


is enclosed. 


Name 


Address___ 

City _ State_ Zip_ 

All gifts, both books and cash, are tax deductible. 

Make checks payable to: 

National Sporting Library, P.O. Box 1335, 301 West Washington St., Middleburg, VA 22117 703/687-6542 










Gift Horses 

The NSL’s holdings of The Horse¬ 
man's Year were supplemented re¬ 
cently when William Steinkraus, a 
member of the NSL’s board of direc¬ 
tors, donated his run of the periodical. 
If you’re tidying up your bookshelves, 
keep an eye out for the 1951 and 1967 
volumes, which the NSL still lacks. 

Lynne Renau, a curator at the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby Museum, donated the 
exhibition catalogue for Horse Fresh , 
a 1990 show that featured the horse 
in contemporary art. Lynn Broadbent, 
secretary of Friends of British Sporting 
Art, rounded out our collection of the 
organization’s newsletters and essays, 
and Judy Brown Malone, granddaughter 
of illustrator and author Paul Brown, 
donated a copy of Harry Disston’s 
Riding Rhymes , which was illustrated 
by Brown. 

Mrs. Herbert Bowlby donated even 
more copies of good horse books, such 
as The Ponies of Bunts by Marjorie 
Mary Oliver and Eva Ducat; John K. 
Gott donated copies of The Northern 
Virginian magazine and The Loudoun- 
Fauquier Magazine ; Barbara Cole 
donated a variety of books including 
Pat Johnson’s Horse Talk and Hilary 
Robinson’s Somerville & Ross: A 
Critical Appreciation. 

A horse library needs more than 
books about horses; it also needs books 
about books. Enter librarian Nancy 
Sandercox of the Paul Elbin Library at 
West Liberty State College in West 
Liberty, W.Va., who donated a com¬ 
plete set of one of the librarian’s most 
useful resources— Books in Print. 
Sandercox included race programs 
from the Rolling Rock Hunt Races in 
her donation as well. 



The National Sporting Library 

P.O. Box 1335 
301 West Washington Street 
Middleburg, Virginia 22117 


New Arrivals 

Books 

Branigan, Cynthia JAdopting the Racing Greyhound (Howell) 

Bush, Karen/7ibe Problem Horse (Howell) 

Clutton-Brock, Juliet IHorse Power (Harvard University Press) 

Cook, W. Robert tSpecifications for Speed in the Racehorse (Russell 
Meerdink) 

Damerow, Gail IFences for Pasture and Garden (Storey) 

Hatton, DM.iThe Devil's Own (J.A. Allen) 

Havinghurst, Walter lAnnie Oakley (University of Nebraska Press) 

Hollis, David/ National to National (Howell) 

I vers, Tom/ Complete Guide to Claiming Thoroughbreds (Russell 
Meerdink) 

Jordan, Teresa (Cowgirls (University of Nebraska Press) 

Karl, Philippe/Zong Reining (A. & C. Black) 

Kastner, Joseph IThe Animal Illustrated 1500-1900 (Abrams) 

Kirksmith, Tommie/Western Performance (Howell) 

Klieger-Linamen, Betsy ISo... You Draw Horses (B. Klieger-Linamen) 
Lambert, Rachel fRobert Smith's Young Showjumper (David & Charles) 
Lockhart, Lynne/Once a Pony Time at Chincoteauge (Tidewater) 
Mackenzie, Iain IHunter Chasers 1992 (Chase) 

McBane, Susa nIKnow Your Pony (Ward Lock) 

McBane, Susan !Understanding Your Horse (Ward Lock) 

McKinnon, A.O .!Equine Reproduction (Lea & Febiger) 

Piggott, Stuart/ Wagon, Chariot and Carriage (Thames and Hudson) 

Race Track Industry Program/7 8th Symposium on Racing 
Roalf, Peggy Hooking at Paintings: Horses (Hyperion) 

Sutton, Elizabeth Henning IThe Pony Champions (Thomasson-Grant) 
Tellington-Jones, Linda/7#e Tellington Ttouch (Viking) 

Thompson, Chuck (About Horses-Do You Know . . . (Chuck Thompson) 
Vijay, B .IThe Science of Bloodstock Breeding (Russell Meerdink) 

Walrond, Sail idLooking at Carriages (J.A. Allen) 

Videos 

The Inner Rider Workshop (Communication Arts) 

Selecting Hunters and Jumpers with Rodney Jenkins (Dwyer) 

Shakerag Hounds “Spirit of the Hunt" (Corporate Audio/Visual Services) 
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